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in 1668 Newton "discovers gravitation" is certainly wrong, and in 
paragraph 1335 "Newton states the three fundamental laws of 
motion " conveys the impression that all three were first formulated 
in 1687. The only reference to the physiocrats is under the date 
1758 and would lead one to think that the work of Quesnai, of 
Gournay, of Dupont de Nemours and the others centered about that 
one year. It is easy to see the difficulty of classifying "culture" by 
dates. With regard to large events, such as the Renascence, the 
Protestant Revolt or the French Revolution, the editor has boldly 
taken the bull by the horns and makes no mention of them in his 
index. 

When we turn to the bibliography, the disappointment becomes 
greater. Apart from misprints (Law for Low, Bury for Berry, 
Poggendorff with one ./J Waliszewskf with the z and without it, and 
other small slips), one finds the titles abbreviated so as to carry no 
explanation. "Poole's Turkey" and " Julleville's Littbrature Fran- 
caise" are misleading. "Krones' Oest. Gesck. s,"a.nd"Grundriss"give 
no idea of the works whatever, and late Austrian historians are not 
mentioned. But one need not delay over details; for the bibliography, 
like the rest of the book, conveys no message to the inexperienced, 
and the scholar will not find many crises in his life in which he will 
turn to it for guidance. j T Shotwell . 

Columbia University. 

An Introduction to English Politics. By James M. Robert- 
son. New Amsterdam Book Company, 1900. — 515 pp. 

The title of this work gives little clue to its real character. It 
is an essay in general sociology, or what used to be called the 
philosophy of history. Buckle is the obvious model. In fact, 
the argument is in many points a restatement of Buckle, to meet 
the objections urged by critics. The author also follows his model 
in devoting most of his space — 390 pages out of 503 — to a pre- 
liminary consideration of other countries, including Greece, Rome, 
Islam, the Italian republics, Scandinavia, the Hansa, Holland, 
Switzerland and Portugal. 

The general thesis of the book is that all forms and manifestations 
of human activity derive from and are dependent upon economic 
conditions. This proposition is admirably worked out for each 
country and each phase of activity considered. No one interested 
in the economic interpretation of history can afford to neglect it 
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The author has shown in detail the connection between increasing 
population, on the one hand, and poverty and war, on the other. He 
is one of the few writers who have really grappled with the relation 
of industry to war, without abandoning themselves to hysterical gush. 
In this connection he has brought to light the economic causes for 
the rise and decadence of states and nations, and for the differentia- 
tion of progressive from unprogressive civilizations. His procedure 
is not without interest, even when, having shown that all previous 
Utopias were fools' paradises, he constructs one of his own by setting 
up the ideal of perpetual peace and progress, to be attained through 
a scientific restriction of the population - — in entire forgetfulness of 
the fact that progress has been attained hitherto only through the 
constant pressure of population on the means of subsistence. 

The author evidently prides himself chiefly on the theoretical side 
of his work, but this is precisely his weakest point. Certain fixed 
ideas crop up at every turn, such as his rooted hostility to religion, 
especially Protestant Christianity, which reminds the reader of 
Andrew McGoggin in Kipling's tale, and his conviction of the 
superiority of the Celt and the general inferiority of the Teuton, 
especially the Anglo-Saxon. Allowance may be made for these 
ideas, as a part of the author's personal equation. But there are 
philosophical paralogisms and contradictions with which it is difficult 
to reckon. Especially confusing is his haziness relative to the 
organic theory of society. On the one hand, he is a thorough-going 
political nominalist, who maintains that only the flesh-and-blood 
individual really exists ; and he never wearies of repeating that 
race, national consciousness, social organism, etc., are "pseudo- 
entities," that patriotism is "superstition" and that all arguments 
founded on these concepts are " hallucinations." Yet, on the other 
hand, his social philosophy is distinctively collectivist in tendency, 
and he never goes far without employing, even to excess, the very 
concepts and reasoning which he denounces. 

This confusion of ideas has led him astray on another vital point 
of theory. In opposition to the whole trend of modern science, 
which emphasizes the fact of blood, the force of heredity, he 
maintains that development is determined by environment alone, 
excluding race altogether as a factor. He regards all men of all 
races as not only potentially, but actually, identical in nature and 
capacity, like atoms of the same chemical element, which develop 
different qualities only by reason of different external contacts. He 
even predicts for Brazil a future transcending that of North America, 
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basing his prediction on two grounds: first, that the population 
" quietly embraces [amalgamates with] the coloured types of South 
America and Africa" and, second, that coal is lacking (pp. 383, 
388, 389). This denial in man of what even he would not deny 
in the case of blooded stock is one of several indications that in 
matters of theory he really belongs to the pre-scientific age of 
thought — the age of Voltaire, Bentham and the metaphysical 
radicals generally. 

In the matter of references, French works of a century or more 
ago seem to have the preference. Modern German works are often 
not mentioned ; e.g., neither Busolt's nor Beloch's, on Greek history. 

A minor blemish is the eccentric and at times incorrect use of 
words : for example, " deleted " (destroyed), " worsening," " climax- 
ing," " dispeace," " arbitrament " (arbitration), " back throw," " ultra- 
racial " (extra-racial), " sociological " (social) development. 

There is one bull worthy of Sir Boyle Roche. " Turkey," he says, 
"needs only new habits to develop her natural resources." A 
certain young man once insisted — and rightly — that he could 
have written Shakespeare's works if he had only had a mind to! 

Edward Van Dvke Robinson. 

North American Forests and Forestry. By Ernest Bruncken. 
New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1900. — 262 pp. 

Although the subject of forestry has been very generally discussed 
in magazines and newspapers, there still exists a great deal of 
confusion in the public mind as to the real nature of the science. 
People have come to realize that our forests are being rapidly cut 
over and that some provision must be made for a future supply of 
wood and timber. Forestry has been pointed out as the remedy, 
but it has not been clear to most persons what forestry really is and 
how it will save the forests. 

Mr. Bruncken's book has been written to set before the public in 
a popular way the forest problem in this country and to explain 
how it can be satisfactorily solved. The conception of the book 
is admirable. The author begins by discussing the American 
forests, and he tells in an interesting way many facts relating 
to the life and habits of trees and forests. He then treats of the 
practical financial questions which must be solved by the forester — 
questions which are often overlooked by enthusiastic advocates of 
forestry. Mr. Bruncken makes very clear the difficulties in the way 



